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thers, 2nd series, vol. I), the footnotes to which
constitute a veritable history of the early church.
In 1893 he was called to the chair of church
history in Union Theological Seminary, New
York, where he remained in active service until
his retirement in 1927. He published in 1897
A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age,
a singularly lucid and moderate presentation of
the New Testament period. To the Pittsburgh
Presbytery, however, the whole book appeared
as a "flagrant and ominous scandal," largely be-
cause in a footnote a doubt was voiced with
regard to the express institution of the Lord's
Supper by Jesus in the sense of a perpetual rite.
The matter was brought to the attention of the
General Assembly of 1898, which stated its "em-
phatic disapproval" of the utterances cited by
the Pittsburgh Presbytery, and in the interest of
peace counseled McGiffert to reconsider or to
withdraw (Minutes, 1898, p. 108). The As-
sembly of the following year reaffirmed this dis-
approval, though noting that McGifTert had de-
clared himself to be "in accord with the Pres-
byterian Church ... in all vital and essential
matters/* and referred the case to the New York
Presbytery for action. This body, however, sat-
isfied with McGiff ert's statement, dropped pro-
ceedings; but when its decision was appealed to
the Genera! Assembly, McGifTert preferred to
allay controversy by withdrawing from the Pres-
byterian and joining the Congregational Church.

His literary output was prodigious, including
ten books and more than forty articles. Well-
nigh the entire course of Christian thought is
covered in the four following volumes, listed in
the sequence of the subject matter: A History
of Christian Thought (2 vols., 1932-33), which
ranges from Christian beginnings through Eras-
mus; Protestant Thought before Kant (1911);
and The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (1915).
Three books more restricted in scope are: The
Apostles' Creed: Its Origin, Its Pur pose, and Its
Historical Interpretation (1902), In which this
ancient symbol is Interpreted not so much as a
comprehensive statement of Christian belief but
rather as a refutation of the heresies of Marcion;
The God of the Early Christians (1924), which
sets forth the provocative thesis that the strug-
gle of the early church was not on behalf of the
deity of Jesus but for the retention of the God
of Judaism, since Gentile converts tended to re-
gard Jesus as a redeemer God and the sole object
of worship; and Martin Luther, the Man and
His Work (1911), a delightful popular biography.

As a writer and lecturer McGiffert, though
dealing with profound ideas, was simple in his
language and lucid in his presentation, amaz-
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ingly skilful in charting a course through a maze
of intricate details. He was committed to ob-
jectivity, the more so because he believed that
religious assurance is independent of particular
historical events. To obj ectivity was added sym-
pathy. Even the champions of those forms of
Christianity most remote from his own were
expounded with all the understanding he could
summon. His own views were excluded from
the lecture-room and the warmth and depth of
his religious life were disclosed only in chapel
talks, sermons, and intimate gatherings. A vol-
ume of such utterances has been published from
his manuscripts by his son, Arthur Cushman
McGiffert, Jr., under the title Christianity as
History and Faith (1934). "No lecturer . . ."
wrote one of his students, "ever had a more
limpid style. . . . Like all vigorous minds, he
loved sensation; like all men of breeding, he held
convention dear. For him, therefore, only Truth
could be allowed to make sensations. ... He
never had axes to grind, always rather noble
pictures to frame. . . . He always dug for the
root of a personality. . . . Yet, after all, per-
haps it was the sap he was after. . . . Twigs
never became trunks with him. . . . His sense
of proportion was almost infallible" (A. W.
Vernon, in Hibbert Journal,, post, pp. 283, 284).

In 1917 McGiffert was called to the presi-
dency of Union Theological Seminary and con-
tinued in the post until 1926. To the administra-
tive sphere was transferred his analytical skill.
One of his most onerous tasks was financial. He
discharged it by taking the lead in raising four
million dollars, thereby wiping out the postwar
deficit and providing in addition for new build-
ings and retirement allowances for the faculty.
A number of educational innovations were in-
troduced by him, many of which have com-
mended themselves to his own and other institu-
tions. Tuition fees were charged, the course was
lengthened to four years, and student self-sup-
port was converted into "a supervised laboratory
experience." The physical proximity of the semi-
nary to Columbia University, made possible by
the transfer of the seminary to Morningside
Heights in 1910, was utilized by McGiffert for
an educational collaboration, the more intimate
and cordial because of his unimpeachable schol-
arship.

He was twice married: first, June 9, 1885, to
Eliza Isabelle, daughter of Leicester King, of
Washington, D. C.; she died in 1887, leaving
one daughter, Elizabeth; second, Nov. 12, 1891,
to a gifted writer of verse, Gertrude Hunting-
ton, daughter of George Adams Boyce, of East
Orange, N. J., by whom he had two children,
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